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[When this great American Statesman rose to address the immense gathering of the noble: 
Democracy of the Western Counties of the Keystone State, assembled at Greensburg, Westmore-~ 
land County, on the 7th of October, 1852, he was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheers - 
from every portion of that vast crowd of Democrats, which continued for several minutes, ° 
The applause having subsided, Mr. Bucuanan spoke as follows :] 


Frieyps AND Fetiow Crrizens; I. thank you 
most sincerely. for the cordial and enthusiastic 
eheers.with which you have just saluted me. Iam 
proud, on this occasion, to acknowledge my deep. ob- 
ligations to the Democratic party of estmoreland 
county, The generous and powerful support, which 
T have received from your great and glorious | 
ctacy throughout my public career shall. ever re- 
main deeply engraven on my heart. T am grateful 
for the past, not for what isto be in future. T ask 
no more from my country than what I haye already 
enjoyed. May peace and Prcenerity be your lot 
throughout life, and may ‘The Star in the West” 
continue to shine with increasing splendor, and ever 
benign influence on the favored Western portion of 
our Commonwealth, for ages yet to come! 

T congratulate you, fellow-citizens, upon the nomi- 
nation of Franklin Pierce and William R. King, for 
the two highest officesin your gift. "This nomina- 
tion has proved to be a most fortunate event for the 
Democratic party of the country. Ithas produced 
unanimity every where in our great and glorious 
party. and when firmly united we can stand against 

e world.in arms. Ithas terminated, I trust for- 
ever, the divisions which existed in our ranks; and 
which, but a few short months ago, portended dire 
defeat in the present Presidential contest. ‘The 
North, the South, the East and the West, are now 
generous tivals, and the only struggle amongst them 
is which shall do the most to secure the triumph of 
the good old cause of Democracy, and of Franklin 
Pierce and William R. King, our chosen standard- 
bexrers. syne é 

And why should we not all be united in support 
of Franklin Pierce? It is his peculiar re AY 
above all other public men, within my knowledge, 
that he has never had occasion to take a single step 
backwards. What speech, vote or sentiment of his 
whole political career, has been inconsistent with the 
purest and strictest principles of Jeffersonian Demo- 


| 


| dear and cherished principles. 
emo-. | 


eracy? Our opponents, with all their vigilance and 
research, have not yet been able to discover. single 
one. His public character as a Democrat is above 
all exception. In supporting him, therefore, we 
shall do no more than sustain in his person, our own: 


Our candidate, throughout his life, has. proved 
himself to be peculiarly unselfish. The offices. and 
honors which other men seek with so much eager- 
ness, haye sought him only to be refused. He has 
either positively declined to accept, or has resigned 
the highest stations which the Federal Government 
or his own native State could bestow upon him. 

Indeed, the public character of Gen. Pierce is soin- 
vulnerable that it has scarcely been seriously assault- 
ed. Our political opponents have,therefore,in perfect 
desperation, been driyen to defame his. private 
character. At-first, they denounced him as a drunk- 
ard, a friend of the infamous anti-Catholic test in 
the Constitution of New Hampshire, and a coward. 
In what have these infanious accusations resulted? 
They have already recoiled upon their. inventors. 
The poisoned chalice has been returned to, their own. 
lips. No decent man of the Whig party will now 
publicly venture to repeat these slanders. ee 

Frank Pierce acoward!. That man a coward, 
who, whenhis country was involved in a foreign war, 
abandoned a lucrative and honorable profession and 
all the sweets and comforts of domestic, life in his 
own happy family, to become a private volunteer 
soldier in the ranks! How preposterous!. And why 
a coward? . : 3 Pl ae ; 

According to the testimony of Gen. Scott himself, 
he was in such a sick, wounded and enfeebled con-. 
dition, that he was ‘just able to keep his saddle’? 
Yet his own gallant spirit impelled him to lead his 
brigade into the bloody battle of Cherubusco. But 
his exhausted physical nature was not strong enou, 
to sustain the brave soul which animated it, and he 


sank insensible on the field in front of his brigade. 
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Was this evidence of cowardice? These circum- 
stances, so far from being an impeachment of his 
courage, prove conclusively that he possesses that 
high quality, in an uncommon degree. Almost any 
other man, nay, almost any other brave man, in his 
weak and disabled condition, would have remained 
in his tent; but the promptings of his gallant and 
patriotic spirit impelled him to rush into the midst 
of the battle. To what lengths will not. party ran- 
cor and malignity proceed when such high evidences 
of indomitable courage are construed into proofs of 
cowardice? How different was Gen. Scott’s opinion 
from that of the revilers of Franklin Pierce? It 
was on this very occasion that he conferred upon 
him the proud title of “‘ the gallant Brigadicr Gen- 
eral Pierce.” 

The cordial union of the Democratic party through- 
out the country presents a sure presage of approach- 
ing victory. Even our political: opponents ‘admit 
that we are in the majority when thoroughly united. 
And TI venture now to predict, that whether with or 
without the vote of Pennsylvania,"Franklin Pierce 
and William R. King. should their lives be spared, 
will as certainly be elected President and Vice Pre- 
sident of the United States on the first Tuesday of 
November next, as that the blessed sun shall rise on 
that auspicious day. We feel the inspiration of vic- 
tory from the infallible indications of public opinion 
throughout our sister States. 

Shall this victory be achieved without the voice or 
the vote of Pennsylvania? No President has ever 
yet ‘been elected without her vote. Shall this his- 
torical truth be reversed, and shall Pierce and King 
be elected in November, despite the vote of the goo 
old Keystone? God bless her! No—never, never, 
shall the Democracy of our great and glorious State 
be subjected to,this disgrace. 

And yet, strange to say, the Whigs at Washing- 
ton and the Whigs throughout every State of the 
Union ¢laim the vote of Pennsylvania with the ut- 
most apparent confiience. To secure her yote was 
one of the main inducements for the nomination of 
General Scott over the head of Millard Fillmore.— 
Is there one unprejudiced citizen of any party in the 
United States, who can lay his hand“upon his heart 
and declare that he believes General Scott: would 
make as good and. as safe a President as Mr. Fill- 
more? No, fellow-citizens, all of us must concurin 
opinion with Mr. Clay, that Fillmore had superior 
claims and qualifications to those of Scott forthe 
highest civil station. Availability, and availability 
alone, Promared the nomination of Scott.” 

,The Whigs well knew that the Democrats of the 
Keystone were in the majority. What must then be 
done to secure her vote? Pennsylvania Democrats 
must be seduced from their party allegiance—they 
must be induced to abandon the political altars at 
which they have so long worshipped-+-they must be 
persuaded to renounce the principles of Jefferson 
and of Jackson, by the nomination of a military 
hero ; and this hero, too, a most, bitter and uncom- 
promising Whig. Gen. Scott is none of your half 
way Whig:—he is not like General Taylor, a Whig, 
but not an ultra Whig. He goes the whole. Is there 
a single Whig doctrine, or a single Whi¢ principle, 
however odious to the Democracy, to which he isnot 
devoted, which he has not announced and taught un- 


der his own hand? If there be, I have never heard 
it mentioned. Nay, more: these odious doctrines are 
with him not merely strong opinions, but they are 
absolute convictions, rules of faith and of practice. 
The Bank of the United States, the Bankrupt Law, 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States, the abolishment of the veto Ss ieid 
er from the Constitution; in short, all the Whig 
measures against which the Democracy of the coun- 
try have always waged incessant war—are so many 
articles of General Scott’s political creed. When 
asked, in October, 1841. whether, ‘if nominated as a 
candidate for the Presidency, would you accept the 
nomination?’’ after expressing his strong appro- 
bation of all the Whig measures to which I have 
just referred, as well as others of a similar charac- 
ter, he answers :—‘‘I beg leave respectfully to re- 
ply—Yes; provided that I be not required to re- 
nounce any principles professed above. My princi- 
ples are convictions.’?, F ; 

I will do him the justice to declare that he has 
never yet recanted or renounced any one of these 
principles. They . are, still convictions. with bim; 
and yet the Democracy of Pennsylvania are asked 
to recant and renounce their own most solemn and 
deliberate convictions, and vote for a candidate for 
the Presidency, merely on account of his military 
fame, who if elected, would exert the power and in- 
fluence of his administration to subyert and to de- 
stroy all the essential principles which bind us to- 
gether as members of the great and glorious Demo- 
cratic party of the Union.. Is not the bare imputa- 
tion, much more the confident belief, that ne eae 
crats of Pennsylvania will renounce their bir right 
for such a miserable mess of pottage, the highest in- 
sult which can be offered to them? The Whigs, in 
effect say to you:—We know you are Democrats—we 
know you are inthe majority; but i we believe 
you will renounce the political faith of your fathers, 
that you may shout hosannas to asuccessful General, 
and bow down before the image of military glory 
which we have erected for the purpose of captivat- 
ing your senses. a 

Thank Heaven! thus far, at least, these advocates 
of availability haye been disappointed. The soup 
societies and the fuss and feather clubs have yet 
produced but little impression on the public mind. 
They have failed even to raise enthusiastic shouts 
among the Whigs, much less to make any apostates 
from the Democratic ranks. i 

What a subject it is for felicitation in every pa- 
triotic heart, that the days have passed away, I 
trust forever, when mere military services, however 
distinguished, shall be a passport to the chief civil 
magistracy of the country! eee ae 

I would lay down this broad and strong proposi- 
tion which ought in all future time to be held sacred 
as an article of Democratic faith, that no man ought 
ever té be transferred by the people from the chief 
command of the army of the United States to the 
highest civil office within their gift. The reasons 
for this rule of faith to guide the praetice of a Re- 
publiean people are overwhelming. 

The annals of mankind, since the creation, demon- 
strate this solemn truth. The history of all the ru- 
ined Republics, both of ancient and modern times, 
teaches us this greatlesson. From Owsar to Crom- 
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well, and from Cromwell to Napoleon, this history 
presents the same solemn warning,—beware of ele- 
vating to the highest civil trust the commander of 
your victorious armies, Ask the wrecks of the ruined 
Republies scattered all along the tide of time, what 
occasioned their downfall; and they will answer in 
sepulchural tones, the elevation of victorious Gene- 
rals to the highest civil power in the State. One 
common fate from one’common cause has destroyed 
them all. Will mankind never learn wisdom from 
the experience of past generations? Has history 
been written in vain? Mr. Clay in his Baltimore 
speech of 1827, expressed this great truth in em- 
phatic terms, when he implored the almighty Goy- 
ernor of the world, ‘‘to visit our favored land with 
war, with pestilence, with famine, with any 
scourge other than military rule, or a blind and 
heedless enthusiasm for military renown.’’. He was 
right in the principle, erg) de its application. The 
hero,—the man of men to whomit was applied was 
then at the Hermitage,—a plain and private farmer 
of Tennessee. He had responded to the call of bis 
country, when. war was declared against Great Bri- 
tain, and had led our armies to victory; but when the 
danger had passed away, he returned with delight 
to the agricultural pursuits of his beloved Hermit- 
age. Althoughlike Franklin Pierce, he had never 
sought civil offices and honors, yet. he was an influ- 
ential and conspicuous member of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of Tennessee, was 
their first Representative and their first Senator in 
Congress,—afterwards a Judge of their Supreme 
Court,—then again a Senator in Congress, which ele- 
vated station he a second time resigned, from a love 
of retirement. He was brought almost literally from 
the plough as Cincinnatus had been, to assume the 
chief civil command. The same observations would 
apply to the illustrious and peerless father of his 
country, as well as to Gen. Harrison. They were 
soldiers, only, in the day and hour of danger, when 
the country demanded their services; and both were 
elevated from private life, from the shades of Mount 
Vernon and the North Bend, to the Supreme civil 
magistracy of the country, Neither of them was a 
soldier by profession, and both had illustrated high 
civil appointments. Gen. Taylor, it is true, had 
been a soldier, and always a soldier, but had never 
risen to the chief command. It remained for the 
present Whig party to select as their candidate for 
the Presidency the commanding General of the army 
who had been a man of war, and nothing but a man 

~ of war from his youth upwards. This party is now 
straining every nerve to transfer him from the head- 
quarters of the army, to the chair of State, which 
has been adorned by Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Jackson, without even a momentary resig- 
nation of his present high office,—without the least 
political training,—without any respite, without 
any breathing time, between the highest military 
and the highest civil honor. With what tremendous 
force does the solemn warning of Mr. Clay apply to 
the case of Gen. Scott! ; 

Far be it from me to say or to insinuate that Gen. 
Scott would have either the ability or the will to 
play the part of Cesar, of Cromwell, or of Bona- 
parte. Still the precedent is dangerous in the ex- 
treme. If these things can be done in the green 
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tree, what will be done:in the dry? Ifthe preeedent 
can be established in the comparative infancy and 
purity of our institutions, of elevating to the Presi- 
dency a successful Commander-in-Chief of our 
armies, what thay be the disastrous consequences 
when our population shall number one hundred 
millions, and when our armicsin time of war may 
be counted by hundreds of thousands? In those 
days, some future military chieftain desirous of ob- 
taining supreme power by means of an election to 
the Presidency, may point back to such a precedent 
and say, that in the earlier and purer days of the 
Republic, our ancestors did not fear to elevate the 
commander of their conquering armies to this, the 
highest civil station. Let us not forge chains in ad- 
vance for our descendants. i 
The fathers of the Republic were deeply alive to 
these great truths. They were warned by the ex- 
perience of past times, that liberty is Hesperian 
fruit, and can only be preserved by watchful jea- 
lousy. Hence in all their constitutions of govern- 
ment, and in all their political writings, we find 
them inculeating in the most solemn manner, a 
jealousy of standing armies and their leaders, and a 
strict subordination of the military to the civil 
power. But evenif there were no danger to our li- 
berties from such a precedent, the habit of strict 
obedience and absolute command acquired by the 
professional soldier throughout a long life, almost 
necessarily disqualifies him for the administration 
of our Democratic Republican Government. Civil 
government is not a mere machine, such as a regu- 
Jar army. In conducting it, allowance must be 
made for that love of liberty and spirit of indepen- 
dence which characterize our people. h allow- 
ances can never be made,—authority can never be 
tempered with moderation and discretion, by apro- 
fessional soldier, who has been accustomed to have 
his military orders obeyed with the unerring cer- 
tainty of despotic power. pare 
Again:—What fatal effects would it not have on 
the discipline and efficiency of the army to have as- 
pirants for the presidency among its principal offi- 
cers? How many military cliques would be formed 
—how much intriguing and electioneering would 
exist in a body which ought to be a unit, and have 
no other object in view except to obey the lawful com- 
mand of the President and to protect and defend the 
country? If all the political follies of Gen. Scott’s life 
were investigated, and these are not, few, I venture to 
say that nearly the whole of them have resulted 
from his long continued aspirations for the Presi- 
dency. At last, he has obtained the whig nomina- 
tion, He has defeated his own constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief. The military power has triumph- 
ed over the civil power. The Constitution declares 
that *‘the President, shall be. Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States:’? but 
the subordinate, the actual commander of the army, 
has supplanted his superior. What a spectacle is 
this; and how many serious reflections might it in- 
spire! In times of war and of dangér what fatal 
consequences might result to the country from the 
fact, that the President and the Commanding Ge- 
neral ofthe Army, are rival and hostile candidates 
for the Presidency! But I shall not pursue this 
train of remark. It ismy most serious conviction, 
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that Gen. Scott would haye stood far higher both 
before the present generation and posterity, had he 


never been a candidate forthe Presidency. ‘The |. 


office which henow holds, and deservedly holds, 
ought to satisfy the ambition of any man. ‘This the 
American people will ‘determine by a triumphant 
majority on the first Tuesday of November next. 
This will prove to be one of the most fortunate 
events in our history—auspicious at the present 
time, and still more auspicious for future genera- 
tions. It will establish a precedent, which will, I 
trust, prevent future commanders in chief, of the 
American army, from becoming candidates for the 
Presidential office. 

gain :—To make the army a hot bed for Presi- 
‘dential aspirants will be to unite the powerful in- 
fluence of all its aspiring officers in favor of foreign 
wars, asthe best means of acquiring military glory, 
and thus placing themselves in the modern line of 
safe precedents, as candidates for the Presidency 
and for other high civil offices. The American peo- 
ple are sufficiently prone to war without. any such 
‘stimulus. But enoughof this. \ =~ ‘ 

-I shell now proceed to discuss more minutely the 
civil qualifications of General Scott for the Presiden- 
ey. itis these which immediately and deeply con- 
cern the. American people, and not his, military 
glory, Far be it from me, however, to depreciate 
‘his military merits. As an American citizen, I am 
proud of them. They will ever constitute a bril- 
liant page in the historical glory of our country. 
The triumphant march of the brave army under his 
command, from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, will 
be ever memorable in our annals. And yet he can 
never be esteemed the principal hero of the Mexican 
War, This distinction justly belongs to General ‘'ay- 
lor. Itwas his army which at Palo Alto, Resaca de 
la Palma, aud Monterey, first broke the spirit of the 
Mexican troops; and the crowning'victory of Buena 
‘Vista completely disorganized the Mexican army. 
There Santa Anna, with 20,000 men, the largest, the 
best and the bravest.army which, Mexico has ever 
Sent into the field, was routed by less than five thou- 
send of our troops. To the everlasting glory of our 
volunteer militia, this great, this glorious ‘victory. 
was achieyed by them, assisted by only four hun- 

, dred.and fifty-three regulars.- The Mexican army 
was so disorganized—the spirit of the Mexican peo- 
a was so subdued, by .the unparalleled yictory of 

uena Vista, that the way was thus opened for the 
march from Vera Cruz to Mexico. Yet God forbid 
‘that I should, in the slightest degree, detract from 
‘the glory so justly due to Scott’s gallant. army and 
its distinguished commander in the battles which 
 Stichaga their triumphant entry into the capital of 
exico. 

‘But I repeat, my present purpose is to deal with 
General Scott as a civilian—as a candidate for the 
Presideney, and not as a military commander. 

The sun presents dark spots upon its disc ; an 
the greatest men who have ever lived, with the ex- 
ception of our own Washington, have not been with- 
out their failings. Surely General Scott is notan 
exception to, the common lot of humanity. In his 
temper he is undoubtedly irritable and. jealous of 
-Tivals; whilst the Presidency above all other sta- 


_ ‘tions.on earth requires a man of firm and calm tem~ 
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per, who, in his public conduct, will never be under 
the control of his passions. Mines ; 
Gen. Scott has quarreled with General ‘Wilkin- 
son—he has quarreled with General Gaines—he has 
quarreled with General Jackson—he has quar- 
reled: with De Witt Clinton—he has quarreled 
with the administration of John Quincy Adams—he 
has quarreled with the people of Florida to such a 
degree that General *ekksor was obliged reluctant- 
ly to recall him from the command of the army in 
the Seminole war—he has quarreled with General 
Worth, the Marshal Ney of our military service—he 
has quarreled with General Pillow—he has quar- 
reled with the gallant and lamented Duncan—and 
unless: report speaks falsely, he has quarréled with 
General Taylor. Whenever any military man has 
approached the rank of being his rival for fame, he 
has quarreled with thatman. Now, I shall not pre- 
tend to decide, whether he has been in the right or 
inthe wrong, in all or in any of these quarrels ; but 
this I shall say, that a man possessing such ‘fore- 
thought, diseretion and calm temper asthe Presiden- 
tial office requires, might and would have’ avoideil 
many or most’of these difficulties. A plain and sen- 
sible neighbor of mine asked mein view of these 
facts, if I did not think, should General Scott be 
elected President, he would: play the ‘devil and 
break things? Sa is 
Gen. Scott is, beyond all question,suspicious, when 
the President of the United States, above all other 
men, ought to. look upon events with no prejudiced 
or jaundiced eye. No man eyer exhibited this trait 
of character in a strongey light than he has done to- 
wards the administration of Mr. Polk. He was se- 
lected by the President to lead our armies in Mexi- 
¢o, with my humble though cordial assent. The po- 
litical life or death of the administration: depended 
upon his success. Our fate, both in’ the, estimation 
of the present times and throughout all posterity, 
depended upon his success. His defeat would have 
been our ruin. And yet he most strangely conceived 
the notion, that for the purpose of destroying him, 
we were willing to destroy ourselves. Hence his be- 
lief of a fire in the rear more formidable than the 


fire in the front. Hence his belief that, jealous of his’ 


glory, we did not exert ourselves to furnish him the 
troops and munitions of war necessary for the con- 
quest of. Mexico. Did unjust and unfounded suspi- 
cion eyer extend thus far in the breast of any other 
mortal man? The admirable and unanswerable Jetter 
of Gov. Marey, of April 21, 1848, in reply to hiscom- 
plaints, triumphantly vindicates the administration 
of Mr. Polk against’ all these extraordinary charges. 
Let any man carefully and dispassionately read that 
‘letter, and say, if he can, that Gen. Scott, in self 
control, temper and disposition, is fit to become the 
cen to Gen. Washington, in the Presidential 
chair. ; Ket : 

The world knows, eyerybody who has approached 
him knows, that Gen. Scott is vain-glorious to an ex- 
cessive degree. Indeed, his vanity would be striking- 
ly ridiculous, had he not performed so many distin- 
guished military services, as almost to justify boast- 
ing. This, however, is an amiable weakness; and 
whilst it does, not disqualify him. from performing 
the duties of President,. this itself renders it morally 


impossible that he should’ ever reach that station. 
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Modesty,combined » with; 
cures popular applause; the | 
the trumpeter of his own exploits, 


eminent, merit always se- 
but the man who becomes 
no matter how 


high his deserts may be, can never become an object: 


of popular enthusiasm and affection. . Gen. Scoit’s 

character, in this respect; is perfectly understood by 

the instinctive good sense of the American people. 

“Fuss and Feathers !’’ a volume. couldmot more ac- 

curately portray the vanity of his character than 

this soubriquet by which he is ‘universally known. 

His friends affect to glory in this. title, but. with all 
their efforts they can never render it popular. Na- 
poleon was endeared to-his pray by his designation 
of ‘the little Corporal;’’. Gen. Jackson, by that of 
“Old Hickory;’’ and Gen.. Taylor. was.‘‘Rough an 
Ready;’'.bui what. shall we say to ‘‘Fuss and Fea- 
thers?”’, Was such a.soubriquet ever bestowed upon 
a General who enjoyed:the warm affections of his 
army ? It raises no shout,—it awakens nosympathy, 

—it excites no enthusiasm,—it falls dead upon the 
heart of an intelligent people. ; 

In order further to illustrate the want of civil 
qualifications of Gen. Scott, for) the Presidency, I 

ropose next to discuss his famous political letters. 

n these he has written his own political history. 
“Oh! that mine, enemy would write a Book!” was 
an exclamation of old. Gens. Scott’s epistles haye 
accomplished this work, though I deny that he has 

-any enemies among the American people. 

‘In 1948, when speaking of these letters, Thurlow 
Weed, who at the. present moment is one of Gen. 
Seott’s most able, distinguished and efficient. sup- 
porters, employs the following language: ‘Tn the 
character of General Scott there is much, very 
much to commend and admire., But the mischief 
is, there is weakness in all he says or does about the 
Presidency. « Immediately. after the. close of the 
eampaign of 1840, he wrote a gratuitous letter, mak- 
ing himself a. candidate, in w ich all sorts of unwise 
sigs were said ‘to return and plague his friends if 
he showd:be.a candidate.’ And since that time, 
witha fatuity that seizes upon men who. get bewil- 
dered in gazing atthe White House, he has been suf- 
fering his pen to dim the glories achieved by his 
sword." i 
The letter to which special allusion. is made must 
be his famous letter of October 25th, 1841. : Though’ 
not an “old Fogy,” I retain a vivid recollection of 
the circumstances under which this letter was writ- 
ten. Itmade its appearance the month after the 
termination of the famous extra session of Congress, 
which had been conyened by the proclamation of 
General Harrison. This session commenced on the 
31st May, and terminated on the 13th Sept., 1841. 

_ And here, permit me to say. that I do not believe the 
history of Legislative bodies, in this or any othercoun- 
try, ever presented more argumentative, eloquent 
and powerful debating, than was exhibited through- 
out this session. . Nearly all the important political 
questions which had divided the two great parties 
of the country from the beginning were most ably 
discussed: Never did any public body of the same 

“number present a stronger array of matured talent 
than the. Senate of that day... There were Clay, 
‘Berrien, Clayton, Mangum, Archer, Preston and 
Southard on the Whig side; and Benton, Calhoun, 
Wright, Woodbury, Walker, Pierce and Linn, on 


“unwise things were said to ‘return and 
‘friends, if he should be a candidate.’ ” 


‘the two modes. 
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the side.of, the Democrats, and these men were. then 


in the meridian of their glory.. I would. advise 
‘every young Democrat within the sound of my voice 
to procure and carefully study the debates of this 


session.. Ste 
Mr. Clay was, as he deserved to be, the Lord of 

the ascendant in the Whigranks. The Whig ma- 

jority of both houses was controlled by his spirit. 
e was their poknwledeo’ leader, and went to 


work in dashing style. Within a brief period, he 


carried ‘all the great Whig measures triumphantly 


through Congress. ‘The Independent ‘Treasury was 
repealed—the proceeds of. the Public Lands were 
distributed among the States; the Bankrupt Law 


d| was passed; and an old fashioned Bank of the Unit- 


ed States would haye been established, had it not 
been for the veto of John Tyler, a man whohas never 
been as highly estimated as he deserves, either by 
the Democratic party or the country. © 8 

Mr. Clay left the Senate, at the close of the ses- 
sion, the acknowledged leader and the favorite Pre- 


‘sidential candidate of the great, Whig party. Under 


these circumstances, it became necessary. for Gen. 
Scott to do something to head his great rival and 
prevent him from remaining master of the field, He 
must prove himself to be as good a Whig as Henty 
Olay, and in addition a much better anti-mason,. It 
was the common remark of the day when_his letter 


‘of October, 1841, appeared, that he had out-whigged 
-even Henry Clay. 


; This is the ‘‘ gratuitous letter, 
making himself a candidate, in which all sorts of 
plague his 
_ This letter isnot addressed to any individual, but 
is.an Epistle general to all the faithful; and I must 
do him the justice to say that in it he has concealed 


nothing from the public eye. * After some introduc- 
tory A 


remarks, it is divided off into seven heads, 


‘which, with their subdivisions, embrace all the arti- 


cles of Whig faith as understood at that day; and 

in addition, the author presents his views on ‘Se- 

eret or Oath Bound Societies.” ; ; 
Ishall briefly review some of these. articles of 


-Gen, Scott's political faith: 


1. “The Judiciary.” Gen. Scott expresses his 


“conviction, that the decisions of the Supreme Court 


of the United States, on all constitutional questions, 
should. be considered final and conclusive by the 
people, and especially by their functionaries, ‘“ ex- 
cept, indeed, in the case of a Judicial decision en- 
larging power and, against liberty.” And how is 
such a decision to be corrected? Why, forsooth, 
“ any dangerous error of this sort, he. says, can al- 
ways be easily corrected by an amendment of the 
Constitution, in one of the modes prescribed by that 
instrument itself’? Easily corrected! It might he 
so if a military order could accomplish the object; 
but an amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, whether fortunately or unfortunately for the 
country, is almost,a political impossibility. In order 
to accomplish it, in by far the least impracticable of 
des prescribed, the affirmative action 
of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, and of the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
is required. ; With these obstacles in the way, when 
ne an amendment of the Constitution..eyer be 

made! $ : Ai s rH te 
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But, why did such a reverence for the decisions of 
the Supreme Court become an article of Gen. Scott’s 
faith? Simply because Gen. Jackson had vetoed the 
Bank of the United States, believing in his con- 
science, such an institution to be unconstitutional. 
He had sworn before his God and his country, to 
support the Constitution; and he could not, without 
committing moral perjury, approve a bill, which in 
his soul he believed to be a violation of this great 
charter of our liberties. He could not yield his 
honest convictions, simply because the Supreme 
Court had expressed the opinion that Congress pos- 
sesses the power to charter such a bank. 

But, according to the logic of General Scott, Gen. 
Jackson and Mr. Tyler, when bills to charter a 
Bank of the United States were presented to them, 
had no right to form or express any opinion on the 
subject of their constitutionality. The Supreme 
Court had done this for them in advance. ‘This 
Court is to be the constitutional conscience keeper of 
the President. ‘* Practically, therefore, (says Gen. 
Scott,) for the people and especially their functiona- 
ries (of whom the President is the highest,) to deny, 
to disturb, or impugn, principles thus constitutional- 
ly established, strike me as of evil example, if not 
of a direct revolutionary tendency.’’? A Bank of the 
United States must be held constitutional by the 
people and their functionaries, as an article of faith, 
until two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. and 
three-fourths of the State Legislatures shall reverse 
the decision of the Supreme Court by an amendment 
of the Constitution. ‘The President must then wait 
before he can exercise the right of judging for him- 
self a doomsday. On the same principle, we 
must allnow hold asan article of faith, that the 
odious and infamous sedition law of the reign of 
terror is constitutional, because the Judiciary have 
so affirmed, and this decision never has been, and 
neyer will be reversed by a constitutional amend- 
ment. This is double-distilled Whiggery, of the 
most sublimated character’ Truly, ‘‘ there is weak- 
ness in all that Gen. Scott says and does about the 
Presidency.” 

Letus never forget that a Bank of the United 
States is a fixed idea with the Whig party, which 
nothing can ever remove. On this subject, like the 
old Bourbons, they forget nothing and they learn 
nothing. They are inseparably joined to this idol. 
They believe that a concentration'of the money 
power of the country, in the form of such a Bank, is 
necessary to secure the ascendency of the Whig party, 
in the Government; and there is nothing more cer- 
tain in futurity than that they will establish such a 
Bank, should they ever obtain the power. BExperi- 
ence has taught us a lesson on this subject which we 
ought neyer to forget. Throughout the political 
campaign of 1840, which resulted »in the election of 
Gen, Harrison, it was no where ayowed by the 
Whigs, that they intended to charter a Bank of the 
United States. This was carefully concealed from 
the public eye. On the contrary, many of their 
distinguished leaders declared themselves hostile to 
such an institution, and one of them, Mr. Badger, 
afterwards a member of the Cabinet, indignantly 
pronounced the assertion, that General Harrison was 
‘in fayor of such'a Bank, to be a falsehood. But 
mark the sequel. No sooner was Harrison elected 
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and a majority secured in both Houses of Congress, 
than the Whigs immediately proceeded in hot haste, 
at the Hxtra session, to pass a bill, establishing a 
Bank of the United States, which would have be- 
come a law, but for the veto of John Tyler. What 
we have witnessed in 1841, we shall again witness 
in 1853, the veto only excepted, should Gen. Scott 
be elected President and be sustained by a Whig 
a eh in both Houses of Congress. 

2. **The Hxecutive Veto.’? ‘To abolish this veto 
power is another article of General Scott’s political 
faith, as announced in his letter of October, 1841.— 
To be more precise, the General would have the 
Constitution amended for the second time, in the 
same epistle, so as to overcome the Hxecutive Veto, 
“by a bare majority in each House of Congress of all 
the members elected to it—say for the benefit of re- 
flection, at the end of ten days from the return of 
the Bill.””” What a farce! An Exeeutive Veto, to 
be overcome and nullified by a bare majority of the 
very Congress, which had but ten days before sent 
the same Bill to the President for his approval! Bet- 
ter, far better, adopt the manly course of abolishing 
ee veto altogether, than to resort to this subter- 

uge. : j 
But why has the abolishment of the Hxecutive 
Veto become an article of Whig faith? Simply be- 
cause Gen. Jackson and Mr. Tyler each vetoed Bills 
to establish a Bank of the United States! ‘Still 
harping on my daughter!” The Whigs have deter- 
mined to destroy the veto power, which has twice 
prevented them from creating an Institution which 
they love above all other political objects. The veto 
power has saved the country from the corrupt and 
corrupting influence of aiBank ; and it is this alone 
which has rendered it so odious to the Whig party. 

This power is the least dangerous of all the great 
powers conferred by the Constitution upon the Pre- 
sident; because nothing but a strong sense of pub- 
lic duty and a deep conviction that he will be sus- 
tained by the people, can ever induce him to array 
himself against a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress. It has been exercised but in comparatively 
few instances since the origin of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and [ am not aware that it has ever been ex- 
ercised in any case, which has not called forth the 
approving voice of a large majority of the American 
people. Confident I am, it is highly popular in 
Pennsylvania. ; 

“Rotation in office’ is the next head of General 
Scott’s letter. Throughout the Presidential contest 
which resulted in the election of General Harrison, 
it was the fashion of the Whigs to proscribe pro- 
scription, and to denounce Democratic Presidents for 
removing their political enemies and appointing 
their political friends to office. General Scott, in 
his letter, comes up to the Whig standard in this, as 
in all other respects. In his profession of faith, he 
could not even avoid a fling against the hero and 
the sage then in retirement at the Hermitage. He 
says. “I speak on this head from what I witnessed 
in 1829 °30‘(the commencement of General Jackson’s 
Administration,) of the cruel experiments on a large 
scale, then made upon the sensibilities of the coun- 
try, and the mischief to the public interests which 
early ensued.” ; 

But what was the Whig practice upon this sub- 
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ject after they had obtained power?.. General Jack- 
son was magnanimous, kind-hearted and merciful, 
and to my own knowledge he retained a very large 
proportion of Whig clerks in the public offices at 
Washington. I ask how many Democrats now re- 
main in those offices? Nay, the present adminis- 
tration has even proscribed old widows whose hus- 
bands had been Democrats. In the city of Laneas- 
ter, they removed from the Post Office an old lady 
of this character, who had performed her duties to 
the entire satisfaction of the public of all parties, to 
make way for a political ({ admit a respectable po- 
litical) friend. To the credit of Gen. Taylor’s memo- 
ry be it spoken, he refused to make war upon this 
old lady. 

But in this respect, a change has come over the 
spirit of Gen. Scott’s dream. Of this the Whigs are 
satisfied. If they were not, small would be his 
chance—much smaller even than it now is, of reach- 
ing the Presidential chair. In his letter accepting 
the nomination, he says:—‘‘In regard to the general 
policy of the administration, if elected, I should, ‘of 
gourse, look among. those who may approve that 
policy, for the agents to carry it into execution; ar 
I would seek to, cultivate harmony and_ fraternal 
sentiment,throughout the Whig party, without at- 
tempting to. reduce its members by proscription to 
exact conformity to my own views! ”’ 

‘“‘ Harmony and fraternal sentiment throughout 
the Whig party!” His. charity, though large, for 
Whigs, does not extend to Democrats... He knows, 
however, that his own party are divided into sup- 
porters of himself for his own sake, whilst spitting 
upon the platform on which he stands—and_ those 
who love the platform so well that for its sake they 
have even consented, though reluctantly, to acqui- 
esce in his nomination—into those Free Soil Whigs 
who denounce. the Fugitive Slave Law, and those 
Whigs who are devoted heart and soul to its mainte- 
nance. In this dilemma, he will not attempt to re- 
duce the discordant brethren by proscription to exact 
conformity to his own views. Southern Whigs and 
Northern Free Soilers are therefore both embraced 
within the broad sweep of his charity. He seeks to 
cultivate harmony and fraternal sentiment. among 
the Seward whigs and the National whigs by seat- 
ing them all together at the same table to enjoy the 
loayes and the fishes. But wo to the vanquished 
—wo tothe Democrats! They shall.not even receive 
a single crumb which may fall from the table of the 
Presidential banquet. 

‘One Presidential Term,”’ is the subject which he 
next-discusses. Here he boggles at one Presidential 
term. He seems reluctant to surrender the most 
elevated and the most lucrative office, next to that 
of President, and this, too, .an office for life, for the 
sake of only four years in the White House. He 
again, therefore, for the third time, in the same let- 
ter, proposes to amend the Constitution, just as if 
this were as easy as to wheel a division of his army 
on a parade day, soas to extend the Presidential 
term to six years.. Four years are too short a term 
for General Scott. It must. be prolonged.. The 
people must be deprived of the power of choosing 
their President at the end of so brief a period as four 
years... But such an amendment of the Constitution 
he ought to have known was all moonshine. The 
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General, then, declines to pledge himself to serve 
but for one term, and this for the most extraordina- 
ry reason. I shall quote his own words; he says :— 
“But I do not consider it respectful to the people, 
nor otherwise proper in a candidate to solicit favor 
on a pledge that, if elected, he will not accept a se- 


‘cond nomination. It looks too much like a bargain 


tendered to other aspirants—yield to me now; I 
shall soon be out of your way; too much like the in- 
terest that sometimes governs the cardinals in the 
choice of a Pope, many voting for themselves first, 
and, if without success, finally for the most superan- 
uated, in order that the election may sooner come 
round again,” : ; 
He was, then, you may. be.sure, still a Native 
American. = 8 
To say the very least, this imputation or selfish- 
ness and corruption against the cardinals in the 
election of a. Pope, is in bad taste in a political letter 
written by a candidate for the Presidency. It was 
in exceedingly bad taste, in such an epistle, thus to 
stigmatise the highest dignitaries of the ancient 
Catholic church, in the performance of their most 
solemn and responsible public duty to God, on this 
side of eternity. From my soul, I abhor the prac- 
tice of mingling up religion with politics. The doc- 
trine of all our Constitutions, both Federal and State, 
is, that every man has an indefeasible right to wor- 
ship his God, according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. He,is both a bigot and a tyrant who 
would interfere with that sacred right. When a 
candidate is before the people for office, the enquiry 
ought never even to be Fiode, what form of ieee 
faith he professes ;. but only, in the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘‘Is he honest; is he capable.’”’ Far be 
it from me to charge or even insinuate that General 
Scott would desire to introduce religion into party 
politics; and yet I consider it exceedingly improper 
for him; in a political letter, when a candidate for 
the Presidency, to haye made this charge against the 
venerable cardinals of the Catholic church. Such a 
charge, emanating from so high a source, could not 
fail to wound the feelings of a large and highly re- 
spectable christian community. _ This has necessari- 
ly, to some extent, brought religious discussions into 
the Presidential contest. ; 7 
“Leading measures of the late extra session of 
Congress.’’ This is the next head of General Scott’s 
epistle, to which I advert. He swallows all those 
leading measures at a single gulp. “If,” says 
he, ‘‘I had had the honor of a vote on the occasion, 
it would have been given in favor of the Land Dis- 
tribution Bill, the Bankrupt Bill, and the second 
bill for creating a Fiscal Corporation, having long 
been under a conviction that in peace, as in war, 
something efficient in the nature of a Bank of the 
United States, is not only ‘necessary and proper,’ 
butindispensable to the successful operations of the 
Treasury!”’ , . 
The Land Distribution Bill. This is emphatically 
a hightoned Whig measure, which had been once 
crushed by Gen. Jackson’s message of December, 
1833. Mr. Clay, its illustrious author, was the very 
essence, the life and soul of Whiggery. It proposes 
to distribute the proceeds of the public lands among 
the several States. It proposesto surrender to the 
several States that immense and bountiful fund pro- 
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vided by.our ancestors, which is always our surest, 
“resource, in times of war and danger, when our re- 
“venue from imports fails. In the days’ of Jack- 
son, Van Buren and Polk, the Democratic doctrine 
was, —I fear it is not so at present,— to preserve this 
“fund in the pomiion Ley, as a sacred trust, to 
enable Congress to execute the enumerated powers. 
conferred upon them by the Constitution, the 
“equal benefit of all the States and ‘the people. 
Should Congress give away the public lands to the 
States, they will deprive themselves of the power 
of bestowing land bounties upon the soldiers and 
the sailors who fight: the battles of your country,) 
and of granting liberal terms of purchase to those 
hardy pioneers who make the wilderness to bloom, 
and to blossom'as the rose. What will-become of 
this policy if you distribute the proceeds of these 
Jands among the States? “Then. every State will 
_ have a direct interest, in preventing any donations 
of the public lands, either to old soldiers or actual 
settlers; because every acre thus given will so much 
“lesson the dividend to each of the States interested. 
Should this Distribution Bill ‘ever prevail, it will 
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“make the States mere dependencies upon the cen- | 
tral Government for a large portion of their revenue, 


and thus reduce these proud Democratic Sovereign- 
ties to the degrading position of looking tothe Treas- 
ury of the United States for their means of support. 
“Inthe language of Gen. Jackson, ‘a. more direct 
‘zoad to consolidation cannot be. devised.” Such a 
state of dependence, - though exactly in: accordance 
_with the centralizing Whig policy, has ever been 
‘abhorred by the Democrats. But the Distribution 
Bill is one of the principles, one of the “conyic- 
tions?’ of Gen. Scott; and’so let.it pass. ~ A 
Wecome now to the Bankrupt Bill, a purely Whig 
_ measure, to which Gen. Scott gives his adhesion.— 
“And such a Bill! In no. legitimate sense’ of the 
word, was this a Bankrupt Law. It was merely a 
new mode of paying old debts; and the easiest mode 
“which was ever devised for this purpose in any civ- 
-ilized country. ‘The expansions and contractions of 
the Bank of the United States,—the inundations of 
Bank paper and of shinplasters which spread over 
‘the country, had given birth to a wild and reckless 
spirit of speculation, that ruined’ a great number. of 
. people, The speculators wanted to pay their debts 
“an the easiest manner, andthe Whigs wanted their 
votes. This was the origin of the Bankrupt Law. It 
ruined a. great many honest creditors; it’ paid off a 
great many honest debts with moonshine. If my 
memory serves me, debts to the amount of 400,000,- 
- 000 dollarswere, discharged in this manner. The 
law, however, from its practical operation, soon be- 
“game so odious to the people, that they demanded 
its repeal. It was stricken from the Statute Book, 
amidst the execrations of the people, by the very 
game Congress which had enacted it, in one year 
and one month from the day on which it went into 
_ effect. . And this.is the Bill for which General Scott 
declares he would have voted, had he been a mem- 
ber of Congress. Asa det ‘ 
Next in order, we come to the Bank of. the United 
States. If General Scott ‘had had the honor of a 
yote, it would have been given for the second bill 
‘ ereating a Fiscal'Corporation.”” °° So 
Surely the General could neyer have. carefully 
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read this bill. In derision, it was termed at. the 


‘time, the ‘Kite Flying Fiscality.”’ It was. a. mere 
‘speculators’ Bank, and no 


erson believed.it:could 
ever become alaw. ‘In truth it was got up merely 
for the purpose of heading John. Tyler, and when 
reported to the House, it-was received, . according to 
the National Intelligencer, with shouts. of laugh- 
ter. . 4 ’ 

It originated in this manner. A bill had at. first 
assed Congress to create aregular old fashioned 
ank of the United States. This bill was vetoed by 

John Tyler. Afterwards the second Bill, or Kite 


Flying Fiscality, was prepared by the Whigs to meet 


some: portions of Mr. Tyler’s veto message, and if 
possible revider it ridiculous.» The bill was passed 
and was vetoed by President Tyler, as everybody 
foresaw it would bey. But how, General Scott got his 
head so befogged as’to prefer this thing, to the first 
bill, is a matier of wonder. Iv venture to°say he 
was the only Whig in the United States who held the 
same opinion. f i nlite 
This closes Gen. Scott’s confession of Whig faith; 
and ‘surely: it’ is sufficiently ample and specific to 
atify the most rabid Whig in. the land. But the 
eneral had another string to his bow. It was.ne- 
cessary not only that/he ‘should be as good) a Whig 
as Henry Clay, but that he should be something be- 
sides, something over and above a mere. Whig, in 
order to render himself more ‘available. than’ his 
great rival.“ Hence the coneluding head “of his. fa- 


‘mous epistle’ which, like the postseript’ of alady’s 


letter, contains much of the pith and marrow. of the 
whole: It is entitled ‘‘ Secret or Oath-bound  So- 
cieties.’? In it-he declares, although a mason, that 
he had “not been a member of ‘a Masonic Lodge for 
thirty odd years, nor a visiter of any Lodge since, 
except one,—now more “than: sixteen years ago.’’ 
And such is his abhorrence for Secret: Societies, that 


for twenty-eight years he had. not even visited one 
“of those literary socicties in our colleges, whose 


practice it is to adopta few ‘secret’ signs. bywhich 
their members in ‘after life can recognize each other. 
In order, then, to render himself a more availa- 


| ble candidate ‘than’ Henry Olay,’ it wasnecessary 


that his net should‘have a broader sweep’ than that 
of the great Kentuckian: --[t was necessary that he 
should be as good’ a Whig and ‘a far better Anti- 
mason. The Anti-masonic party was then:powerful 
in Pennsylvania as well'asin. other Northern States. 
This party numbered in its ranks: many old Demo- 
crats, and to these Mr. Clay was not very accepta- 
ble. The Anti-masons were -more: active: and more 
energetic than the Whigs. A distinguished. Anti- 
mason of our State is reported once to have said, 
that'they were the locomotive, andthe Whigs the 
burden train. How were they tobe enlisted in the 
ranks of Scott? The great Kentuckian, with that in- 
dependent. spirit which characterized him, never 
yielded to the advances of the. Anti-masons. He 
was a mason himself as:well ‘as General Scott; but 


the: General lent afar more kindly ear tothis new 
“party. 


Hence his remarks on secret or oath-bound 
societies. This confession of his -faith proved to’be 
entirely satisfactory; and the Anti-masons have ever 
since proved to’ be ‘his devoted friends., He thus 

tured ‘a large division of the  forees which were 
unfriendly to Mr. Clay. But for the purpose ofem- 
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bracing the new recruits it, beeame necessary to coin 

oy more comprehensive name than simply that of 
ity: WE ne thi, arcdgse iment, Hole a alae 

~ He doubtless thought that a rose by any other name 

would smell as sweet. 


white blackbird—a Christian unbeliever, Thisname 
was sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all’ men 
of all parties. He became all things to all- men, 
that he might gain proselytes. I say what I know, 
when I declare that this letter, and attempt to ae 
plant the yeteran statesman of Kentucky, was a sub- 
ject of severe criticism, atthe time, in Washington 
city, among men of all parties, Surely, in the Jan- 
guage of Thurlow Weed, ‘there is weakness in all he 
Says or does about the Wich a hw ' 

But a good General is always fertile in expedients. 
His coup d’ ceil embraces the whole field of battle, 
and he is ever ready to take advantage of any oc- 
eurence which may enable him to seize the victory. 
A new political party styling itself the Native Ame- 
rican party, began toloom up in an imposing man- 
her and.to present a formidable aspect. This party 
must be conciliated. ‘The Native Americans must 
be prevailed upon to unite their forces with the 
Whigs, and Anti-masons, and thus to form a grand 
combined army. It therefore’ became necessary for 
General Scott to write a Second Epistle, which he 


seems to have done with all the ardor and enthusiasm | 


“of heart-felt sincerity. This is dated from Washing- 
ton city, onthe 10th of November, 1844, and is in 
answer to a letter addressed to him, ‘‘in behalf of 
several hundred Native American Republicans,” by 
Geo. W. Reed, Hsq., of Philadelphia. This Second 
Epistle proved to be as suécessful in enlisting the Na- 
tive Americans under his banner, as the first, Epistle 
had been in ae the Anti-masons. .And why 
should it not? ‘The General pledged himself, in the 
strongest terms, to every dogma which this new party 
had most at heart. ‘ ’ 

_He dates his Natiye Americanism back more than 
eight years to “‘the stormy. election in the spring of 
1838,’’ and his yiews ‘‘were confirmed in the week 
PAL Pa when Harrison electors were chosen in 

ew York.” It was on this occasion in 1840, that, 
“fired with indignation,’ he sat down with two 
friends in the Astor House, “‘to draw up an address, 
designed to rally an American party.’? What has 
become of this address? How precious would it be? 
I fear it is forever lost to the world! It would be 

* one of the greatest curiosities of modern literature. 
How withering must have been its attack upon the 
poor foreigners! We can judge somewhat of its 
spirit, by his Epistle to Mr. Reed. Other Native 
Americans were satisfied to restore the naturalization 

‘law of “the reign of terror,” and to prohibit foreign- 
ers from becoming citizens until after a residence of 
fourteen years. Not so with Gen. Scott. He went 
a bow shot beyond. His mind inclined to “a total 
repeal of all Acts of Congress on the subject,’’—to a 
total denial forever of all political rights to every 
human being, young, middle-aged, and old, who had 
happened to be horn ina foreign country. 

. Having thus placed himself rectus in curia, as the 
lawyers would say, with the Native American party, 
he then proceeds, as their god-father, to give them a 
proper name. In this [ do not.think his choice was 


L Hence, in his famous letter, 
he announced himself to be a Democratic Whig. A’ 
as in 


‘speak for themselves. 
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fortunate. It was a difficult task. It must embrace 


“within its papi outline both Whigs and anti-ma- 


sons, and yet have so much of the odor of Native 
Americanism as to make its savor sweet in the nos- 
trils of the new party. He says, “I should prefer 
assuming the designation of American Republicans, 
i New York, or Democratic Americans, as I 
would respectfully suggest.’? “Democratic Ameri 
cans would include: all good native citizens devoted ~ 
to our country and its institutions; and would not 
drive from us naturalized citizens, who, by long 


| residence, have become identified with us in feelings 


and interest.’ < 
“Democratic Americans!’’? What a name for the 
Native American party! When all. the records of 
our past history Page that American Democrats 
have ever opened wide their arms to receive foreign- 
érs flying from oppression in their native land, and 
have always bestowed upon them the rights of Ame- 
rican citizens, after a brief period of residence in 
this country. The Democratic party have always 
gloried in this policy; and its fruits have been to 


“increase our pert and our power, with unex- 


ampled rapidity, and to furnish our country with 
vast numbers of industrious, patriotic and useful 
citizens. Surely the name of “Democratic Ameri- 
cans’? was,an unfortunate designation for the Na- 
tive American Party! 
But General Scott was not content to be consider- 
ed merely as a proselyte to Native Americanism. 
He claimed the glory of being the founder of the 
party. He asserts his claim to this distinguished 
honor, which no individual will now dispute with. 
him, in the Postseript to his letter of November, 
1844, which was read on the 4th February, 1847, be- 
fore the National Convention of Native American 
Delegates at Pittsburg. In this he says, ‘writing, 
however, a few days ago, to my friend Mayor Har- 
per of New York, I half jocosely said, that I should 
claim over him and others the foundership of the 
new party, but.that I had discovered this glory, like 
every other American excellence, belonged to. the 
Father of his Country.” ie 
The Native American party an “ American ex- 
cellence,”’ and the glory of its foundership belongs 
to George Washington! No, fellow citizens, the 
American people will-rise up with one accord to 
vindicate the memory of that illustrious man from 
such an imputation. General Scott can neyer be 
deprived of the honor of founding this party by the 
claim which he advances for the Father of his Coun- 
try. As long as the recent memory of our Reyolu- 
tionary struggle remained vividly impfessed on the 
hearts of our countrymen, no such party could have 
ever existed. The recollection of Montgomery, La 
Fayette, De Kalb, Kosciusco, and a long list of fo- 
reigners, both officers and soldiers, who freely shed 
their blood to secure our liberties, would have ren- 
dered such ingratitude impossible. Our revolutiona- 
ry army was filled with the brave and patriotic na- 
tives of other lands; and George Washington was 
their commander-in-chief. Would he have ever 
closed the door against the admission of foreigners 
to the rights of American citizens? Let his acts 
So early as the 26th. March, 
1790, General Sy aalaetee as President, of the Uni- 
ted States, approved the first law which ever passed 
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Congress on the subject of naturalization; and_ this 
only required a residence of two P hae previous to 
the adoption of a foreigner as an American citizen. 
On the 29th January, 1795, the term of residence 
was extended by Congress to five years, and thus it 
remained throughout General Washington’s admin- 
istration, and until after the accession of John 
Adams to the Presidency. In his administration 
which will ever be known in history as the reign of 
terror, as the era of alien and sedition laws, an act 
was passed on the 18th June, 1798, which prohibit- 
ed any foreigner from becoming a citizen until after 
a residence of fourteen years, and this is the law, or 
else perpetual exclusion, which General Scott pre- 
ferred, and which the Native American party now 
desire to restore. 3 

The Presidential election of 1800 secured the 
ascendancy of the Democratic party, and under the 
administration of Thos. Jefferson, its great Apostle, 
on the 14th April, 1802, the term of residence, pre- 
yious to naturalization, was restored to five years, 
—what it had been under General Washington—and 
where it has ever since remained. No, fellow citi- 
zens, the Father of his Country was never a Native 
American. This ‘‘American excellence” never be- 
longed to him. , ‘ 

eneral Scott appearsto have been literally in- 
fatuated with the beauties of Native Americanism. 
On the 11th November, 1844, he addressed a letter, 
in answer to one from a certain “‘Mr. Hector Orr, 
Printer,’ who. appears to have been the editor of a 
Native American Journal in Philadelphia. This 
letter is a perfect rhapsody from ei oetgs to end. 
Among other things equally extravagant, the Gene- 
ral says: ‘‘A letter from him (Benjamin Franklin) 
were he alive, could not have refreshed me more 
than that before my eyes. It givesa new value to 
any little good I have done or attempted, and will 
stimulate me to do all that may falf in the scope of 
my power in the remainder of my life.’’ What a let- 
ter must this have been of Mr. Hector Orr, Printer ! 
What a pity it has been lost to the world! The Ge- 
neral concluded by requesting Mr. Orr to send him 
“the history of the Native party by the Sunday 
School Boy,’’ and also to consider him a subscriber 
to his Journal. : : 

But soon there came a frost—a chilling frost.— 
Presto, pass, and General Scott’s Native Amerivan- 
jsm is gone like the baseless fabrie of a vision.— 
Would that it left no trace behind! The celebrated 
William E. Robinson, of New York, is the enchant- 
er who removes the spell, 

The Whig National Convention of the 7th June, 
1848, wasabout to assemble. General Scott was for 
the third time to be a candidate before it for nomi- 
nation as President. This was an important—a. criti- 
nal moment. Native Americanism had not perform- 

“ed its early promise. It was not esteemed ‘an 
American excellence,’’ even by the Whig party — 
Gen. Scott was in a dilemma, and how to extricate 
himself from it was the question. The ready friend- 
ship of Mr. Robinson hit upon the lucky expedient. 
On the Sth May, 1848, he addresses a letter to Gen. 
Scott, assuming that the General entertained ‘‘ kind 
and liberal views toward our naturalized citizens.’”? 
The General answered this letter on the 29th May, 
1848, just ten days before the meeting of the Whig 
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Philadelphia Convention; and what an answer}! After 
declaring, inthe strongest terms, that Mr. Robinson 
had done him no more than justice in attributing to 
him ‘‘kind and liberal views toward our naturalized 
citizens,’’ he proceeds: ‘‘Itis true that in a case of un- 
usual excitement some years ago, when both parties 
complained of fraudulent practices, in the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, and when there seemed to be dan- 
ger that native and adopted citizens would be perma- 
nently arrayed against each other in hostile faction, 
Twas inclined to concur in the opinion then avow- 
Statesmen, that some modification of 
the naturalization laws might be necessary, in or- 
der to prevent abuses, allay strife and restore har- 
mony between the different classes of our people.— 
But later experience and reflection have entirely re- 
moved this impression, and dissipated my appre- 
hensions.”’ j eae 

The man who ‘had warmly embraced Native Ame- 
ricanism so early as 1836, and had given it his en- 
thusiastic support for twelve years thereafter—who 
next to Washington had claimed to be the founder of 
this ‘‘ American excellence ;’’? who, ‘ fired with in- 
dignation,’’ had in conjunction with two friends in 
1840, Brena an address in his parlor at the Astor 
House in New York, designed to rally an American 
party ; who had, in 1844, hesitated between extend- 
ing the period of residence before naturalization to 
fourteen years, and a total and absolute exclusion of 
all foreigners from the rights of citizenship forever, 
his mind inclining to the latter; who had in the same 
year elevated Hector Orr, the Native American 
printer, to the same level with our great revolutiona- 
ry statesman and patriot, Benjamin Franklin—this 
same individual, in 1848, declares to Mr. Robinson, 
that he had formerly been merely ‘‘ ¢zclined to con- 
cur in the opinion then avowed by leading states- 
men, that some modification of the naturalization 
laws might be necessary.”’ 

‘*Oh! what.a fall was there, my countrymen!’ 

And whatcaused this sudden, this almost miracu- 
lous change of opinion? Why, forsooth, in. his re- 
cent campaign in Mexico, the Irish and the Ger- 
mans had fought bravely in maintaining our flag in 
the face of every danger. But had they not fought 
with equal bravery througout our revolutionary 
struggle, and throughout our last war with Great 
Britain? Gen. Seott couldnot possibly have been 
ignorant of this fact. Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane 
both attesttheir gallant daring in defence of the stars, 
and stripes of our country. rs 

The General now seems determined, if possible, to 
efface from the memory of man, that he had ever 
been a Native American. His present devotion to 
our fellow-citizens of foreign birth, knows no bounds. 
He 1s determined to enlist them under his banner, as 
he formerly enlisted the Anti-masons and Native 
Americans. ; 

Official business, it seems, required him to visit 
the Blue Licks of Kentucky; but yet, it. is passing 
strange, that he chose to proceed from Washing- 
ton to that place, by the circuitous route of the 
great Northern Lakes. This deviation from a direct 
military line between the point of his departure and 
that of his destination, has enabled him to meet and 
address his fellow-citizens on the way, at Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and other 
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points both in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Should the 
published programme of his route be carried into 
effect, he will, on his return to Washington, from 
the Blue Dicks, pass through Buffalo, and through- 
out the entire length of the Empire State.. Nobody, 
however, can for a single moment suspect,—this 
would be uncharitable,—that his visit to the small 
and insignificant States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
New York, when merely on his way from Washing- 
ton City to Kentucky, could at this particular period 
have had any view to the Presidential election! Far 
be itfrom me to indulge such a suspicion; and yet 
it is strange that General Scott, throughout his 
whole route, speaks and acts just as General Scott 
would haye done had he been on an election- 
eering tour.. He has everywhere bestowed especial 
favor upon our adopted fellow-citizens; but at Cleye- 
land he surpassed himself, and broke out into a 
rhapsody nearly as violent asthatin which he had in- 
dulged in favor of Hector Orr, the Native’ American 
printer. At Cleveland, an honest Irishman in the 
erowd shouted a welcome to Gen. Scott. Always 
ready to seize the propitious moment, the General 
instantly.exclaimed: ‘I hear that rich brogue; Dlove 
tohearit. Itmakes me remember noble deeds of 
Irishmen, many of whom I have led to battle and to 
victory.’’ The General has yet to learn that my 
father’scontrymen, (Ihave ever felt proud. of my 
descent from an Irishman,) though.they sometimes do 
blarney others, are yet hard to be blarneyed them- 
selyes, especially out of their Democracy. The Gene- 
ral, unless I am greatly mistaken, will discover that 
Trish Democrats, however much, in common with us 
all, they may admire his military exploits, will never 
abandon their political principles, and desert their 
ports for the sake of elevating him or any other 
Whig candidate to the Presidency. © 
One other remark:—Were it within the limits of 
ssibility to imagine, which it is not, that our 
ashingtons, our Jeffersons, or our Jacksons, could 
haye set outon an electioneering tour for themselves, 
when candidates for the Presidency,—I ask, would 
they have met and addressed their fellow-citizens 
on such topics, and in-such a style, as General Scott 
has selected? No! friends and fellow-citizens, 
gravity, solemnity, and the discussion of great ques- 
tions of public policy, affecting the vital interests 
of the the country, would have illustrated and mark- 
ed their progress. 
, Gen.*Seott, in his political opinions, is prone to 
extremes. Not content with having renounced Na- 
tive Americanism—not satisfied to oceupy the broad, 
just and liberal platform in favor of naturalization, 
on which the Democratic party have stood, ever 
since the origin of the Government, he leaves this 
far behind. In his letter accepting the nomination 
of the Whig Convention, he declares himself in 
favor of such an alteration in our naturalization 
laws, as would admit foreigners to the rights of citi- 
zenship, who in time of war had served a single year 
inthe army ornavy This manifests a strange, an 
unaccountable ignorance of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Did he not know that the power of Congress 
was confined tothe establishment of ‘an uniform 
rule of naturalization?’ ‘‘ Uniform ”’ is the word. 
Congresshaye no power to make exceptions in favor 
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one man shall be naturalized after a residence of a 
single year, and that another shall reside five years 
before he can attain this privilege. What uniformi- 
ty would there be in requiring five years residence 
from the honest and industrious foreigner, who re- 
mains usefully employed at home, and in dispensing 
with this. requisition in fayor of the foreigner who 
has enlisted and served for one year in the army or 
nayy? Gen. Scott, in order to accomplish his object, 
must resort to a fourth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. He would make this sacred instrument amere 
nose of wax, to be twisted and turned and bent in 
any direction which the opinion orcaprice of the mo- 
ment might dictate. : ; 

After this review, I ask you, fellow citizens, what 
confidence can be reposed in the political opinions 
of Gen. Scott? Is there any thing in them of that 
firm, stable, consistent and enlightened character 
which ought to distinguish the man into whose hands 
you are willing to entrust the civil destinies. of our 
great, glorious and progressive country? What se- 
curity have our adopted citizens that he may not 
to-morrow relapse into Native Americanism? For 
twelve long years, and this, too, at a period of life 
when the judgment ought to be mature, he remain- 
ed faithful and true to the Native American party; 
giving it all the encouragement and support which 
his high character and influence could command; 
and he only deserted it in 1848, at the approach of 
the Whig National Convention. And what opinion 
must the Native Americans hold of the man, who, 
after having been so long one of their most ardent 
and enthusiastic leaders, abandoned them at the 
time of their utmost need? Above all, does Win- 
field Scott possess that calm and unerring judgment, 
that far-seeing sagacity, and that prudence, never to 
be thrown off its guard, which we ought to require 
in a President of the United States? 

That General Scott is a great military man, the 
people of this country will ever gratefully and 
cheerfully acknowledge. History teaches us, how- 
ever, that but few men whose profession has been 
arms and arms alone, from early youth, haye pos- 
sessed the civil qualifications necessary wisely to 
govern a free people. Of this we have had some 


experience in the case of General Taylor, who was 


both an honest man and a pure patriot; but like 
General Scott, had always béena soldier and nothing 
but asoldier. It is true that a few favored mortals 
emancipating themselves from the military fetters 
by which they had been bound, have displayed high 
talents as statesmen. Napoleon Bonaparte is the 
most remarkable example of this class; but his 
statesmanship was unfortunately displayed in the 
skill with which he forged fetters for his country. 

As an American citizen, proud of the military ex- 
ploits of General Scott, I wish from my soul he had 
never become a candidate for the Presidency. The 
defects in his character as a statesman, which it has 
now become an imperative duty to present to the 
people of the country, would then have been forgot- 
ten and forever buried in oblivion. But’ for this, he 
would have gone down to posterity without a cloud 
upon his glory. And, even now, it. is fortunate for 
his future fame, as well as for the best interests of 
his country, that he ean never be elected President 
of the United States. ’ 
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A few words on the subject of General Scott’s 
connection with the Free Soilers, and I shall have 
done. And in the first place, let me say that I'do 
not believe, and therefore shall not assert, that he 
is himself a Free Soiler. 
admit, we have satisfactory proof, that whilst the 
Compromise Measures were pending before Congress, 
and afterwards, he expressed his approbation of 
them, but this only in private conversations among 
his friends. But. was this all, the country had a 
right to.expect from Gen. Scott? 

he dark and portentous cloud raised by aboli- 
tionists and fanatics, which had for many years been 
growing blacker and still blacker, at length seemed 
ready to burst upon our devoted heads, threatening 
to sweep away both the constitution and the Union. 
The patriots of the land, both Whigs and Democrats, 
cordially united their efforts to avert the impending 
storm. At this crisis, it became the duty of every 
friend of the Union to proclaim his opinions boldly. 
This was not a moment for any-patriot to envelope 
himself in mystery. Under such appalling circum- 
stances, did it comport with the frankness of a sol- 
dier, for General Scott to remain silent; or merely 
to whisper his opinions. to private friends from the 
South? A man of his elevated station and com- 
manding influence ought to have thrown himself 
into the breach. But the Presidency was in view ; 
and he was anxious to secure the votes of the Free 
Soil Whigs of the Seward’ school, in the National 
Convention. Mr, Fillmore, his competitor, had 
spoken out like a man in favor of the Compromise, 
and had thus done his duty to his country. He was, 
for this very reason, rejected by the Whig National 
Convention, and General Scott was nominated by 
ee yotes and influence of the Northern Free Soil 

igs. 

But the Northern Free Soilers had not quite suffi- 
cient strength to secure his nomination. ‘To render 
this certain, it was necessary to enlist a small de- 
tachment of Southern Whig delegates. This task 
was easily accomplished. To attain his object, 
General Scott had merely to write a brief note to 
Mr. Archer, 

This was evidently not intended for the public eye, 
certainly not forthe Free Soilers. It was, therefore, 
most reluctantly extracted from the breeches pocket 
of John M. Botts, and was read to the Convention, as 
we are informed, amid uproarous laughter. In 
this note, General Scott, with characteristic incon- 
sistency, whilst declaring his determination to write 
nothing to the. Convention, or any of its individual 
members, at this very moment, in the same note, 
does actually write to Mr. Axcher, a.member of the 
Convention, that should the honor of a nomination 
fall. to his lot, he would give his views on the com- 
promise measures in terms at least as strong in their 
favor, as those which he had read to Mr. Archer 
himself but two days before. This pledge which, 
on its face, was intended exclusively for Gov. Jones, 
Mr. Botts, and Mr, Lee, &c., all of them Southern 
Whigs, proved sufficient to detach a small division 
of this wing of. the party from Mr. Fillmore, and 
these, uniting with the whole body of Northern Free 
Soilers, succeeded in nominating Gen. Scott. After 
the nomination had been thus made, the General 
immediately proceeded to accept it, “with the reso- 
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lutions annéxed;”’ and 6ne of these resolutions is in: 
favor of the faithful execution of all the measures 
of the compromise, including the Fugitive Slave 


Law. -. ; ; 

Now, fellow-citizens, I view the finality of the. 
compromise as ga to the peace and preserva-~ 
tion of the Union. TI. say finality; a word aptly 
coined for the occasion.. The Fugitive Slave Law is, 
all the South have obtained in this compromise. It- 
is a law founded both upon the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution; and a similar law has existed 
on our statute book ever since the administration of. 
George. Washington. . History teaches us that but 
for the provision in favor of the restoration ‘of Fugi- 
tive Slaves, our present constitution never would 
have existed. Think ye that the South will ever 
tamely surrender the Fugitive Slave Law to North-. 
ern fanatics and Abolitionists? ; 

After all, then, the great ea a question to be 
decided by the people of the country, is, will the 
election of Scott, or the election of Pierce, contri- 
bute most to maintain the finality of the Compromise, 
and the peace and hatmony of the Union? 

Scott’s Northern supporters spit upon amd exe- 
crate the platform erected by the Whig National 
Convention. rey. support General Ssott; not be- 
cause of their adherence to. this platform, but in 
spite of it. They have loudly expressed their de- 
termination to agitate the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slaye Law, and thus bring back upon the country 
the dangerous excitement which preceded its pas- 
sage. They will not suffer the country to enjoy. 
peace and repose, nor permit the Southern States to 
manage their own domestic affairs, in their own way, 
without foreign interference. 

Whocan doubt that these dangerous men will par- 
ticipate.largely. in the counsels of Gen. Scott, and in- 
fluence the measures of his administration? To 
them he owes his nomination, and to them he will 
owe his election, should he be elected. He is thus 
bound to them by the ties ofgratitude. Heis placed 
in a position where he would, be more or less than a 
man, if he could withdraw himself from their influ- 
ence. Indeed, he hasinformed us in advance, in the 
very act of accepting the nomination, that he would 
seek to cultivate harmony and. fraternal sentiment 
throughout the Whig party, without attempting to 
reduce its members by proscription to exact confor- 
mity to his own views. , What does this mean, if not 
to. declare that the Free Soil 60 of the North, 
and the Compromise Whigs of the South shall share 
equally. in the honors and offices of the administra- 
tion? Inthe North, where by far the greatest danger 
of agitation exists, the offices will be bestowed upon 
those Whigs who detest the Compromise and who will 
exert all the influence which office confers; to abolish 
the Fugitive Slave Law. ‘To this sad dilemma has 
General Scott been reduced. ee 

On the other hand, what will be our condition 
should Gen. Pierce be elected? He will owe his 
election. to the great. Democratic party of the 
country,—a party truly national, which knows no 
North, no South, no East, and no West.. They are 
everywhere devoted to the constitution and the 
Union. . They everywhere speak the same language. 
The finality of the Compromise, in all its parts, is 
everywhere an article of their political faith. Their 
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candidate, General Pierce, has always openly avow- 
ed his sentiments on this subject. 

He could proudly declare, in accepting the nomi- 
nation, that there has been no word nor act of his life 
in conflict with the platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Should he be elected, 
all the power and influence of his administration 
will be exerted to allay the dangerous spirit of fan- 
aticism and to render the Union and the Constitu- 
tion immortal. Judge ye, then, between the two 
candidates and decide for yourselves. 

And now, fellow citizens, what a glorious party 
thé Democratic party has ever been! Man is but 
the being of a summer’s day, whilst principles are 
eternal. The generations of mortals, one after the 
other, rise and sink and are forgotten: but the prin- 
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ciples of Democracy, which we have inherited from 
our revolutionary fathers, will endure to bless man- 
kind throughout all generations. Is there any Dem- 
ocrat within the sound of my voice; is there any 
Democrat throughout the broad limits of good and 
great old Democratic Pennsylvania, who will aban- 
don these sacred principles for the sake of following 
in the trainof a military conqueror, and shouting 
for the hero of Lundy’s Lane, Cerro Gordo and Che- 
pultepec? 


* Remember, O! my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The gen’rous plan of power deliver’d down, 
From age to age, by your renown’d forefathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of so much blood;- 

OQ! Let it never perish in your hands, 

But piously transmit it to your children.”’ 


